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ESKIMO MUSIC IN NORTHERN ALASKA 

By D. JENNESS 

THE music of the Eskimos of Northern Alaska, from Barrow to 
the Alaska-Canada boundary, is almost entirely vocal. The 
only instrument that the natives possess is the drum, and 
that is reserved for dances where the real music is provided by the 
singing. Their songs are roughly divisible into two classes, both 
of which are strictly native. The first comprises the folk-songs, 
game-songs and magic-songs, all of which are handed down from 
one generation to another with very little change; the second are 
the dance-songs or "topical" songs, which rise suddenly and flourish 
for a season, then drop back into oblivion. 

Many of the folk-songs are confined to the children, as, for 
example, the "Song to the Aurora" and the "Sparrow Song." So 
also are the chants that are attached to various games such as 
"Hide and Seek" and "Pitch and Toss." Some of the game-songs 
are mere rigmaroles that are scampered through as quickly as 
possible. This is especially the case with the chants that accom- 
pany the game of "Cat's Cradles," although even in these, particu- 
larly at the beginning, there is often a distinct melody noticeable. 
The magic-songs that have been included in this group have now 
virtually disappeared under the influence of missionary teaching. 

Owing to the disaster that befell the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
tion during its first year in the Arctic, no phonograph records were 
obtained during the few months we spent on this portion of the 
coast. However, a certain number of songs were written down by 
ear, and the music checked up later on a harmonium that was 
kindly placed at my disposal by the resident missionary at Barrow. 
Some time afterwards the songs were harmonized for the organ by 
Mr. George Young, of Bushey, England, and he played them over 
for me on the church organ. The scale of the Eskimo music ap- 
peared to be substantially the same as our own, except, of course, 
that its range was much more limited; the time, too, was compara- 
tively simple, being always either common time or 2-4. Mr. 
Young noted that tempo rubato was required to give the proper 
expression to the songs. With regard to the words there seemed 
to be a nasal intonation running through them all which was not 
altogether pleasing. They are never uttered distinctly, but are 
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slurred over in a way that does not prevent some syllables from 
receiving greater emphasis than others. The pronunciation of 
the words in ordinary speech gives very little clue as to how they 
will be pronounced in a song. This is true more or less of all music, 
whatever be the language in which the words are written, but it is 
particularly marked in these Eskimo songs. 

The first example that may be given is the "Sparrow Song," 
which is extremely popular among the children all along the Arctic 
coast of Alaska. 

The Sparrow Song 
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There can be no doubt that this is a genuine folk-song. 
Nevertheless, it has the same characteristic as many of the game- 
songs, that is to say, the last few measures are usually raced 
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through, without regard to the time, and often equally without 
regard to the notes. This is a matter of individual preference to a 
large extent, and all that the recorder can do is to mark the passage 
"ad lib." The same feature appears in the chant to the cat's 
cradle figure, the "Seal-Poke." 



The Seal Poke 
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Folk-songs of the type that have just been described are more 
or less permanent, that is to say, they are handed down, century 
after century, with very little change. But the second type of 
songs, the dance-songs, are for the most part very transient, 
rarely surviving more than a few years. The words, whenever they 
are more than meaningless syllables, seem to reflect, in a rather 
incoherent manner, the thoughts and actions of their composers 
under some special combination of circumstances; consequently, 
without the direct explanations of their composers, they are often 
hardly intelligible even when they first appear, and within a very 
short space of time they become meaningless, owing to the cor- 
ruptions and modifications they undergo as they pass from place 
to place. The Eskimo singer is no more interested in the meaning 
of what he sings than the man in the street with words of an Italian 
opera. Syllables like ai ya yanga occur frequently in Eskimo 
dance-songs, and any word is liable to terminate in at least the first 
two of these, which may then be sustained on the same note over 
several successive beats. Any vowel sound may be treated in 
the same way, and there are besides a number of meaningless 
syllables, as alala and ilili, which are at the disposal of the composer 
or the singer whenever his imagination or his memory suflFers a tem- 
porary lapse. Instead of a succeeding verse the song is repeated. 
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either the whole of it or the first half. The close of the song and of 
its repetition as a refrain are both marked by a number of these 
song syllables all on one note, ending up with a staccato ya on the 
same note or a tone lower. 

The tunes to these songs, on the other hand, seem to be much 
more permanent than the words. Apparently there are a number 
of airs that are known, with slight variations, to all the Eskimos 
of this region, and the composer of a new song merely sets his words 
to one of these airs. It may be, however, that certain portions of 
the music are his original composition, for the number of "topical" 
songs, as they may be called, that came under my notice was so 
limited that any generalization is far from certain. These topical 
songs are not confined to the dance-house. Like our own dance- 
music, they are more frequently heard in the home, sung not in 
chorus, but by the individual Eskimo. For the native, when he 
has nothing to do, lies on his back among the skins that form the 
bedding, and, beating time with his hand, shouts or murmurs a 
song in utter disregard of the other inmates, whether they are asleep 
or not. Thus a Colville River native would often wake up in the 
middle of the night and murmur this song, although the only words 
in it were the meaningless syllables ai ya yanga. 

Song of Aksiatak 
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The most interesting of all the songs I heard, both from the 
circumstances in which it was composed and from the intrinsic 
beauty of the melody, had its origin on the old whaling steamer 
"Karluk," the "flagship" of the Canadian Arctic Expedition. The 
Karluk was caught in the ice near Flaxman Island, oflF the coast of 
Alaska, about August 11, 1913, and, after drifting helplessly for 
several months, was finally crushed and sank in the following 
February. In the early days of September a Point Hope Eskimo 
on board the vessel, Asetsak by name, composed the following song, 
expressing in its words his longing for his old home and his despair 
of ever seeing it again. Asetsak reached the shore with a sled 
party about a fortnight later, and as he travelled along the coast 
he taught his song to every family he encountered. During the 
winter of 1913-14 it was perhaps the most popular song for 100 
miles on either side of Barrow. Mr. Yoimg, who harmonized it for 
me, frequently played it as a "voluntary" in his church, and more 
than once was asked the name of its composer. One lady even 
thanked him for his "lovely selection from Bach!" 



Song of Asetsak 
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It is diiEcult for a lay person to speak of the aesthetic value 
of such Eskimo music, more especially when so much depends on 
the singer. Sometimes it seemed to express the patience and sub- 
dued melancholy which I thought a characteristic undertone in the 
character of the people; at other times it was loud and blatant and 
meaningless, satisfying only the sense of rhythm, not of beauty. 
There are undoubtedly great differences in the aesthetic values of 
different tunes, but a much more thorough and searching investi- 
gation of the subject is required before any authoritative judg- 
ment can be reached. 

In the dance-houses these "topical" songs are sung to the ac- 
companiment of tambourines or drums. The Eskimo drum con- 
sists of a membrane of deer or mountain sheep skin, or sometimes 
of the intestine of a walrus or a whale, which is stretched tightly 
over one face of a narrow wooden hoop generally 8" to 12" in 
diameter, and held in place by lashings of sinew or raw-hide 
through the rim. Ordinary raw-hide lashings of seal or walrus 
skin would be too coarse and thick, so the natives employ deer 
skin instead. When the drum is used the membrane is moistened 
with water from time to time to keep it taut. The handle is of 
bone or deerhorn, and frequently has a broad and deep spiral 
groove running round it. The outer end is generally simply 
rounded off, but the drum-end almost invariably terminates in a 
representation of a human head, the significance of which I was 
unable to discover. Just behind the head is a deep square notch 
into which the rim of the drum sets, reinforced by a short flat 
strip of bone. The three pieces, handle, rim and bone backing, 
are lashed firmly together, and the drum is complete except for 
the stick. This may be short or long, and its use differs accord- 
ingly. The musician holds the drum in his left hand, and with 
the short drum-stick strikes the rim on its open face so that the 
tip of the stick bends down and taps the membrane about the 
center; then with a quick turn of the wrist he strikes similarly the 
opposite side of the rim, but still on the same face. Thus he 
continues striking each side alternately, sometimes in time with 
the song and sometimes not. In the case of the longer drum-stick 
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the rim is struck on both sides at once so that it is the middle of 
the stick which bends and taps the membrane. Neither the short 
nor the long drum-stick is ornamented as a rule; they are plain 
flexible sticks, smooth and round. The main force of the impact 
always falls on the rim, and if the stroke is light the membrane is 
hardly touched. 

In the case of any single drum the note varies more in volume 
than in pitch; generally it is a deep resonant bass. No attempt is 
made to tune them when two or more are used together. 

The drum is reserved for the dance, and a dance presupposes a 
gathering of people from several houses. There is no musical 
instrument for the home. Sometimes you see a whistle of tin or 
brass, but it almost certainly belongs to one of the children, prob- 
ably to the baby. Many of the young men have cheap accordions 
bought from the traders with fox skins. They soon learn to squeak 
out a few missionary hymn tunes, and occasionally try to play 
some of their own native songs. The result in neither case would 
be very encouraging to us, although the musicians themselves 
appear to derive a good deal of pleasure from it. I saw a primi- 
tive kind of fiddle made by an inland native who had recently 
visited Barrow. The sounding box was a flattened tin into which 
a stick was inserted with a strand of sinew attached to the end. 
At the other end a peg revolved in a hole, and the string ran along 
the flat surface of the stick and passed through a small hole in the 
peg; in this way it could be relaxed or tightened. A wooden 
"bridge" was inserted under the string near the tin. This one- 
stringed flddle was not scraped with a bow, but tapped with a 
wooden stick. The Eskimo made it for the baby to play with, 
but he himself derived more amusement from it than the child. 

Missionary hymns have largely taken the place of the native 
music, even among those Eskimos who seldom come into contact 
with the whites. Many of the old familiar tunes common to all 
the Protestant churches have here undergone so great a change, 
both in the time and in the notes, that they are almost unrecognis- 
able. Nevertheless both the game songs and the topical songs 
still flourish, and will perhaps as long as there are Eskimo children 
left to play the games, and Eskimo men and women to gather 
in the dance-houses and while away the evening hours in song. 



